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people more obliging at the next village. We had not
proceeded more than a mile when we ran into a large
party of horsemen coming our way. They were armed
to the teeth with guns, lances, bows and arrows, and
swords, some of them carrying two of these. Among
them were several chiefs, and they lost no time in assert-
ing their right to be obeyed, by saying that we should not
cross the river, which marked the point beyond which
no Chinese had the right to go unless authorized so to do
by themselves or the chief at Tendo. They ordered us to
accompany them to that town, which was only a day's
ride to the east, and there see the Chinese T7ung-shih and
the Deba and all the other chiefs of the country, who had
assembled to settle some long-standing dispute about a
boundary line. Although I would have been delighted
to see my late fellow-traveler and all the dignitaries of
the country, I conceived that it would not be prudent
to venture there, that it would be putting my head in the
lion's mouth; so, telling them that we would follow them,
but slowly, as our horses were very tired, we let them ride
on ahead, and, as soon as they were out of sight, turned
down the river, and after a few miles of very rough
riding we stood by the Dre ch'u at the ferry near the
village of Dre-kou*
As we descended the steep mountain we could see
a wee boat crossing and recrossing, looking no larger
than a wash-tub and not unlike it in shape. The
river was about a hundred and seventy-five yards wide,
swift and deep, and we all felt rather nervous at the
idea of having to make our worn-out horses swim this
mill-race, and trust ourselves and all our belongings to
such a fragile boat. But it had to be done, and 'done
quickly, before any one could send orders not to ferry us